CHAPTER  TEN

The Firmness of Ancient Rome

1797-8

" Torn as we are by faction, without an Army, without
trusting entirely to a Navy whom we may not be able to pay,
and on whose reliance no firm loyalty can be placed, how are
we to get out of this cursed war without a revolution ? "

Lord Cornwallis.

" Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold,
Duncan he had but two ;

But he anchored them fast where the Texel shoaled,
And his colours aloft he flew.
* I've taken the depths to a fathom,' he cried,
e And 111 sink with a right good will :
For I know when we're all of us under the tide,
My flag will be fluttering still.' "                Newbolt.

DURING these events the Government had shown superb courage.
By its neglect, lack of foresight and subservience to vested interest,
it had been largely responsible for the country's agonising peril.
Yet it had gone far to atone for all its faults. For, faced by stark
disaster, it had known what to do and had not hesitated to do it.

How catastrophic the situation had been is illustrated by a simple
entry in Windham's diary recording a council meeting to discuss an
imminent mutiny of die Guards: " There does not seem anything
to prevent their being masters of the Tower, the Mint, the Palace
and the Cabinet." At that moment the entire reserve armament
of the country was in the Tower and both the Spithead and Nore
Fleets were in revolt. Under the universal foreboding of disaster
three per cent Consols fell to 48, the lowest in their history. Even
the revolution-hardened hero of Poland, General Kosciusko, could
not conceal his agitation, and spoke of leaving London for America.

But Pitt showed no sign of perturbation. The First Lord, having
reported to him at midnight that the marines were marching on
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